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cuts, as well as superfluity in household furni- 
ture, is utterly inconsistent with that plainness 
which the holy Truth leads into. It led our 
ancients out of such things and to testify against 
them.” 

Sophia Hume, in an address to the inhabit- 
ants of South Carolina, says, “ When it pleased 
the Lord to visit my soul, and to appear to me 
in his glory, the view of which discovered to me 
my own unworthiness, and caused me not only 
to despise and abhor myself, but my splendid 
apparel also. I had now no delight in dress 
and ornament, nor other things I had usually 
taken much pleasure in. True Christianity, 
which I began to be acquainted with, set a 
bound to my desires, and directed me to plain- 
ness before I had any intention of joining the 
Society of the people called rs ¥ 

« W. 














REFUSE AND REDUCE. 

The Mayor of this city “ points out that in 
Philadelphia there are only 1,354 licensed grog- 
shops, whereas in this city there are nearly 
8,000.” The Excise Board has under consid- 
eration a plan for cutting down the number. 
Any plan to reduce the number should receive 
the support of every friend of temperance, 
whatever his views of the abstract question of 
prohibition. The harm done by saloons is not 
altogether the direct result of the amount of 
liquor sold. ‘The saloon itself is a center and 
source of every form of vice. The more there 
are, and the more widely distributed, the more 
the plague spots. A hundred cases of conta- 
gious disease in one hundred parts of a city, 
would do a great deal more harm than one 
hundred in a single tenement house.—WN. Y. 
Christian Advocate. 


sapstcaisiasiliidisiiabeabeiines 
EVERY CHOICE A CHOICE FOREVER. 

Persaps there is no power which most per- 
sons are more jealous of than that of their right 
of choice. If they did but stop to think about 
it, they might see that every time they exercise 
their pet right of choice they are putting bonds 
upon this very faculty; they are loading it 
with a weight which makes it a little lop-sided, 
and gives it a set for action next time it is 
called upon. The boy who decides to play 
“for keeps” is loading his will a little on the 
side which makes men gamble; the college man 
who decides to cheat at examination is loading 
his will on the side which makes men forgers and 
thieves; the young woman who decides to wit- 
ness a play whose moral tendency has seemed 
doubtful, is giving her will a set in the direc- 
tion which comes to approve and delight in 
spectacles which once seeemed low and out of 
tune with a refined nature. The power of right 
choice is thus self-impaired. The choice seems 
always to be there as free as ever, but it is a 
choice much determined by previous determi- 
nations. Man thus becomes the prisoner of his 
own past. His every choice is a grim jailer who 
puts one more gyve on his subsequent move- 
ments. In greater or less degree, his choice is 
a choice forever. If one wants to be free to 
decide to do right, the more he fetters his evil 
propensities by right decisions the better; and 
the more he fetters his possibilities fur decid- 
ing rightly, the worse for him. The oftener 
he decides for God and the right, the easier, 
freer, more exultant is he in choosing to be 
righteous and God-like. “* The truth shall make 
you free.” 












































































































































» By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another. 














account of the case of A. H. Marsh Edwards, 
who came on from England about three years 
ago, and was introduced at the Preachers’ Meet- 
ing by you. He was a Congregational minister 
in England. 
work in connection with the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. 
preached in first-class pulpits in London and in 
other English cities, and proved himself to be a 
man of fine abilities. 
the City Church Extension work, and gave him 
a field of labor on Long Island, beyond the city 
limits, the appointment being afterward sanc- 
tioned by Presiding Elder Adams. The people 
rallied from far and near to listen to his preach- 
ing 
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A Suggestive Incident. 


Several ministers have asked me to give an 
He came to this country seeking 


He gave evidence that he had 


I was then engaged in 


He had been in the habit of taking liquor in 


England, according to their custom, and especi- 
ally before going into the pulpit, until he had 
been overcome and lost his position, and came 


here for the purpose of starting anew in the 
work and freeing himself entirely from his old 
habit. After laboring two or three months he 
was attacked with malaria. The physician pre- 


scribed whiskey and quinine; that overthrew 


him, and he became intoxicated. This being 
repeated several times, he was requested by the 
officials at Floral Park to resign. He did so. 
Another man was appointed in his place. He 
became so disheartened that he went into the 
city and commenced drinking, continued until 
taken by an officer to a hotel, where he passed 
through a week of severe sickness. Here, on 
Saturday afternoon, he telegraphed to me. 
In haste I went, finding him in a sad plight. 
He laid his heart open to me in great penitence. 


I told the clerk in the house to take care of 


him until Monday morning, and give him no 
drop of liquor. I would then come, settle the 
bill, and take him away. So, on Monday morn- 
ning, taking Goodenough, of Nostrand 
Avenue Church, with me, I went to the place, 
took Edwards in a carriage, and removed him 
to Bunt’s Home for Inebriates, where he re- 
mained for six weeks, professing to receive the 
blessing of a clean heart. He became very 
popular in the Institute, won the confidence and 
affection of all, and preached and lectured a 
number of times, to the great delight of all the 
inmates. When sending for me again, with 
flowing tears be asked if I thought there was a 
single opportunity left for him on earth to enter 
the work of his choice, and do something for 
Christ’s kingdom. I said, “If you will go toa 
Prohibition State, away from temptation, and 
strictly adhere to your vow, ‘Touch not, taste 
not, handle not,’ you may yet become a useful 
man.” He responded, “1 will never taste it 
again on earth, by the help of God. I shall not 
take it, even if prescribed by a physician.” I 
wrote to Dr. McKee, a presiding elder in Upper 
Iowa Conference, stating the case to him in 
full. He answered, “Send him along; I’ll give 
him work.” He went, entered his field imme- 
diately, and became very popular and very 
useful. 

Later he was admitted to the Conference, and 
sending for his mother and the Christian lady 
to whom he had been engaged in England (and 
whom he married on her arrival in this coun- 
try), established a delightful home. His church 
and congregation greeted him with the heartiest 
of welcomes, and with rare sympathy and affec- 
tion. With them he successfully and lovingly 
labored, winning the hearts of the church and 
the public, and when, at a still later date, he 









































































was stricken down with typhoid fever, of which 


he died, the whole community gathered to weep 
with the mourners, and express their great sor. 
row over their loss—D. W Couch in Christian 
Advocate. 


Frarsvusu, L. I. 












For “THE FRIEND,” 


Extracts from Letters Written by Clarkson 
Sheppard to a Friend. 
“Ninth Month 2d, 1895, 

“ How it would tend to the rejoicing of bur- 
dened hearts and spirits to see more of a stir in 
the bosoms of our young Friends, like that in 
the camp of Dan formerly, by the Spirit of the 
Lord, which would induce a yielding of them- 
selves to the cross of Christ, with a coming up 
into good liking, in a faithful support of the 
doctrines and testimonies of the early Friends 
—being primitive Christianity revived—in their 
original simplicity and spirituality. What a 
hopeful sign this would be, and how it would 
tend to the welfare of our young people and to 
the help of the Society in this day of discour- 
agement and of hanging the harps as upon the 
willows. 

“Ts it not to be feared that, if the testimonies 
of our Society are ignored or given up, that the 
principles, too, will become shaky and finally 
relinquished ? In other words, that, proceeding 
from the same root, they must be maintained or 
fall together. 

“T have again read ‘ The Life of Taulerus’ 
with much interest, and, I hope, instruction. 
Have we got much beyond the spiritual insight 
granted to some in that day and near it, into 
the mystery of godliness, which, saith the apos- 
tle, ‘is Christ in you, the hope of glory ?’ 

“ One sentence from Taulerus is worth the 
price of the book, viz: ‘ One hour’s tuition un- 
der this Heavenly Instructor is of more value 
to me than all the instruction I can gain from 
men to the end of time.’ How apt and full of 
meaning is the declaration of Paul,‘ That which 
is to be known of God is manifest in man, for 
God hath shown it unto him.” 


‘Ninth Month 19th, 1895. 

“ How greatly I can sympathize in fellow- 
feeling with thee, in a humiliating, painful sense 
of poverty and unworthiness! I suppose we 
need, dear friend, often to be made sensible of 
our own nothingness, in order that we may 
freshly be made to feel our great and filial de- 
pendence upon the one holy and omnipotent 
Arm, and thus, in infinite merey, be renewed in 
the spirit of our minds.” 

In allusion to the electrical storms, with their 
destruction of life, and an earthquake, some 
weeks before, that was felt over many of our 
States, he says, “ How powerful, mysterious and 
unsearchable is that all-wise Providence, with 
whom ‘the nations are as a drop of a bucket,’ 
and who ‘taketh up the isles as a very little 
thing.’ How instructively Cowper writes,‘ What 
is his creation less than a capacious reservoir of 
means, formed for his use and ready at his 
will?’ ete. 

“ Where are the successors from the ranks of 
our dear young Friends to come forth, and, 
standing for the law and the testimony, may 
supply the places of the ancient who are fast 
passing from the church militant ? ‘ 

“‘ Why is this once favored portion of religious 
society permitted to degenerate? Is the Lord’s 
hand shortened ? Is his grace less sufficient for 
all our needs? Was the fault our own? 

“ John Griffith, in his Journal, represents that, 
in the year 1734, there were one hundred fresh 
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For ‘‘* THE FRIEND.” 


Another Ramble in North Carolina. 


We have not undertaken any very long walks 
so far this autumn, for after the great heat of 
summer one does not readily take to tramps of 
more than eight or nine miles at a time. How- 
ever, inclination is not lacking, for with such 
lovely weather as we have had and are having, 
one has almost to force herself to remain in- 
doors at all. 

Well may the artist try to imitate nature, 
but he can never really portray her many 
varied forms, for in his picture there is a still- 
ness, while nature is always in motion. The trees 
bend in greeting to one another, and whisper 
softly in cadence glad at the new life that is to 
be, or murmur sadly when their day is nearly 
over, and the leaves rustle beneath one’s step. 
Just now the woods are ablaze with red and 
gold, all the colors possible, from light yellow 
to orange, and bright scarlet to the deepest 
tints ; each bush seems vying with the other in 
splendor. Foremost is the sweet gum, sour 
wood, sumach, and the red and yellow maple; 
the oaks giving a sombre shade with a dash of 
red here and there. Then there are innumera 
ble smaller bushes, which are scarcely noticeable 
singly, but each has its own place to fill—a 
bough of red here, a spray of yellow there, 
filling up spaces and making the autumn land- 
scape perfect. The green of the pine pushes its 
way between as if planted at regular intervals, 
so that when the other leaves have fallen, the 
bleakness will not be so perceptible. 

The swamp dogwood (Euonymus), is also in 
its prime, its strawberry-like seed receptacles 
have burst open, displaying the four or five 
bright red seeds which hang for quite a while by 
a slender thread. 

Many flowers peep out from among the leaves. 
What is commonly known as Black-eyed Susan, 
Slender Gerardia, a wild Coreopsis and a small, 
blue Lobelia have just gone out. The Golden 
Rod still holds its feathery plumes erect all 
along the wayside. Then there are the common 
White Asters and several kinds of Blue, one, a 
bluish purple, is more rare. The snake-root 
and scarlet Lobelia are seen occasionally, the 
latter growing in swampy places. And last, but 
surely not least, are the two kinds of Blue 
Gentians, quite common, but always favorites. 
There is also a greenish white variety which we 
found recently, probably Gentiana ochroleuca. 

There is something very peaceful in the 
woods. 

“ When summer gathers up her robes of glory, 

And like a dream of beauty glides away.” 

The familiar song of birds flits only at inter- 
vals to us, as many have migrated to warmer 
regions. The mocking birds and sparrows still 
linger, in fact they are with us all the year 
round. A few smaller birds enliven the woods 
with their cheerful twitter. We often frighten 
up a flock of quails that have been feeding on 
the grain fields, but I believe the good they do 
in ridding us of insect pests is sufficient com- 
pensation for the grain they eat. The black- 
birds, though, are very annoying to the farmer 
who has rice. Through the stillness we some- 
times hear the bark of dogs as they track some 
helpless creature, but our sympathy suddenly 
vanishes when we fancy a bear may be the foe. 
Bruin has a partiality for hogs hereabouts. 

The harvesting is nearly over, save some 
cotton, and here and there a snowy field stretches 
away into the distance, the cotton hanging loosely 
in the bolls, waiting for the pickers. 


Our party consisted of six or seven, and the’ 


younger members tried by every possible excuse 
to persuade the older ones to explore some un- 
traversed nook in the forests, to wander off to 
find teaberries, or to follow them in their wild 
scamper up and down the hills. By nightfall 
some of the overflowing exuberance of youth 
had been quieted, the older ones knowing that 
after all slow and steady wins the race. 


a PoP. 
Tenth Month, 1895. 


a 


LOWLY BUT ASPIRING. 


Mine may not be the shining of the sun, 
Lighting the pathway of great worlds afar ; 

No more of moon’s full light, when day is done, 
Nor yet the golden twinkling of a star; 

But if a glow-worm’s soft and steady light 
3e only mine to give in sweet content— 

A tiny glow-worm’s shining in the night— 
To break the gloom for some poor pilgrim sent, 

Perchance in ways Time's saintly feet have trod, 
I still may lead some soul to heaver and God. 


Mine may not be the beauty of the rose, 

Fragrant and fresh with morning’s dewy balm, 
Nor orange blossoms pure as falling snows, 

And sweet as ever strain of wedding psalm; 
But if in lowliness my whole life through 

A lily of the valley I may be— 
A lily of the valley to a few— 

In some spring hour of gladness drawn to me, 
I still may hope, through God’s good-will and grace, 
To woo some svul to seek and find his face. 


I am what God has made me, and I know 
I have a place and time, a work and way. 
So, with a happy heart, I would bestow 
My humble meed of blessing while I may. 
Content each golden day to find my place, 
Do well my work, and mark my way with love. 
To be what God would have me, by his grace, 
Serenely climbing to the hills above, 
And there, as his great blessing, I shall see 
Crowned ones, won to their crowning by my plea. 
Christian Work. 
— oo 
ant ant 
If every boy and every girl, 
Arising with the sun, 
Should plan this day to do alone 
The good deeds to be done. 


Should scatter smiles and kindly words, 
Strong, helpful hands should lend, 

And to each other’s wants and cries 
Attentive ears should lend, 


If every man and woman too, 
Should join these workers small, 
O what a flood of happiness 
Upon our earth would fall. 


How many homes would sunny be 
Which now are filled with care! 
And joyeus, smiling faces, too, 
Would greet us everywhere. 
I do believe the very sun 
Would shine more clear and bright, 
And every little twinkling star 
Would shed a softer light. 


But we, instead, must watch to see, 
If other folks are true, 
And thus neglect so much that God 
Intends for us to do. 
—Golden Days. 


Growty or Love By OvutT«Givinc. Love 
grows by giving, not by getting. We love most 
those for whom we do most, rather than those 
who do most for us. We are grateful for service 
rendered to us. We are loving toward those to 
whom we render service. If we would increase 
the love of another toward us, we can best com- 
pass it by getting that one to do something for 
us. The heart grows by outgoing rather than 
by intaking. Parents and teachers, as well as 
friends and lovers, would do well to bear this 
truth in mind.—S. S, Times. 


-_ 


“Perpetual Peace.” 


The London Chronicle proposes that provision 
for “ perpetual peace” be made between the Eu- 
ropean and American divisions of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. This isa great thought, infinitely 
more worthy of the two most powerful nations 
of the earth than the challenge of homicidal 
combat. 

Blood is thicker than water, and though the 
stream that courses through American arteries be 
somewhat mixed, we are predominantly Saxon, 
We believe in the Saxon race, we believe in the 
Saxon language, literature, civilization, govern- 
ment, and in the Saxon conscience and morals, 
We have confidence in the future of the English- 
speaking peoples bearing rule in every quarter 
of the globe. 

Say what we will against England when our 
blood is up—and we can be very severe and 
very sarcastic—our hearts throb in sympathy 
with her people whenever her supremacy is 
threatened. Our judgment sometimes fails to 
support her when her policy seems oppressive 
of weaker nations, but in our heart of hearts we 
believe that everywhere her rule is beneficent. 
Her conquest of Burmah was in the interest of 
simple humanity, her ultimatum to Ashantee 
means the end of savagery, her protectorate 
over Uganda insures the end of devastating 
inter-tribal wars. She does rule with a large 
humanity. Witness the difference between the 
treatment which Dr. Jameson, now dishonored 
for his unsuccessful invasion of the Transvaal, 
accorded to the poor blacks of Bechuanaland, 
and the cruelty toward them which character- 
izes the Boer Government. 

There is more unity, féeling and sympathy 
in thought and purpose in high ideals of human 
government and human progress between Eng- 
land and the United States than between either 
of them and any other nation. It is true that 
the sun never sets on the Queeti’s dominions, 
but the fact provokes no jealousy:in us. We 
like to have the English language and litera- 
ture, English institutions and customs extended 
as widely as justice and our own national in- 
terests will permit. When British power asserts 
itself too vigorously and too arbitrarily in South 
America, we intervene to prevent possible in- 
justice to Venezuela, and we say, let the con- 
flicting claims to the same territory be submitted 
to arbitration. We differ, but we ought to dif- 
fer, not as enemies, but as friends. 

More than four-score years lie between the 
two nations and their last conflict. We have 
drawn closer together in peace. We have come 
to understand and appreciate each other better. 
Let us make a bond to keep the peace. Know- 
ing how easily we can fire the sensibilities of 
Englishmen, and how they can make our na- 
tional pride flame up in quick resentment, it is 
wise to provide a safeguard, and this is to be 
found in the proposal for a permanent inter- 
national tribunal of arbitration. 

English opinion does not, after the first ebul- 
lition of feeling is over, altogether support Lord 
Salisbury’s flat refusal of arbitration. Sir Ed- 
ward Clarke, M. P., ex-Solicitor-General, says 
if war had resulted, Great Britain would not 
have been in the right. Professor Shaw, of 
Oxford University, frankly admits that the an- 
ger of President Cleveland was unnecessarily 
provoked by the British claim, which was wrong. 
Even the London Times declares that the Schom- 
burgk line may be abandoned in the interest of 
a peaceable settlement. Sentiment in our own 
country is most conciliatory. The moment is @ 
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favorable one to promote a scheme of general 
arbitration. 

Parliament has given the subject favorable 
attention in the past, and would undoubtedly 
do so again. Our own Senate and House of 
Representatives would be almost a unit for ar- 
bitration. A convention in recognition of this 
principle would be a thousand-fold better than 
an alliance offensive and defensive. We do not 
want to mix ourselves up with England’s affairs, 
and do not expect to have any ourselves with 
other nations, with which she need to concern 
herself. But let us have a compact for arbi- 
tration of all controversies not affecting British 
or American autonomy. 

Is it a visionary idea? It may seem so, 
because of the momentous interests it would 
cover, and because it would signalize a new and 
wonderful achievement in international rela- 
tions. But it is reasonable, incontestably and 
pre-eminently reasonable ; and it must, there- 
fore, be possible and practicable. How such a 
tribunal shall be constituted, whether of mem- 
bers of the highest court of each nation, what 
principles shall govern its action, how questions 
shall be submitted, how its presiding officer 
shall be selected—all these are questions of de- 
tail, for exhaustive discussion and consideration. 
The main thing is agreement to submit all such 
controversies as the Bering Sea claims, the 
Venezuela and Alaska boundaries, to arbitra- 
tion. Let us promote this cause in every hon- 
orable way, aud so provide for perpetual peace 
between the Government which holds the pri- 
macy of the New World and the Power which 
is established in all continents and on all seas. 
—The Independent. 


Search for Antiquities. 
During my first visit to Palmyra, in 1872, I 
spent four days, from dawn to dusk, in inces- 


sant exploration. One of my companions, a 
wealthy banker, began with great zeal to collect 
curios. By the end of the first day, his money 
had set the whole population in motion, to sift 
the sands and rifle the tombs. He returned to 
the tent at night laden with a miscellaneous 
assortment of old Tadmor odds and ends. 

He had handfuls of the beautiful little coins 
that are found in the sand, boxes of terra-cotta 
tablets, with Palmyra inscriptions and figures, 


Roman lamps, inscribed gems, and a heap of 


skulls and limbs of mummies, The lower ex- 
tremities of one of the mummies he inserted 
into a pair of his own under-drawers, the better 
to preserve them. 

There is, perhaps, no pursuit that so quickly 
grows to a passion as the search for antiquities. 
‘The searcher is always finding something unique, 
and in Palmyra every glass. bead is associated 
with the sett Zenobia. “My friend had secured 
several objects of great interest, among which 
were real coins of Wahballath, one of Zenobia’s 
sons. 

The collector's passion soon culminates in 
fever. I had gone over the heaps of coins, 
gems, lamps and tesserae with my friend before 
going to bed, pointing out the archeological 

value of some of his discoveries. He spent a 
sleepless and restless night, tossing to and fro, 
and longing for the dawn. He woke me up in 
the night to tell him the name of Zenobia’s son, 
whose name was on the coins. 

As soon as the day began to break he slipped 
from the tent, and gathering around him the 
entire population of Tadmor, resumed his re- 
searches among the ruins. 


I had ridden out early to the quarries from 
which the great stones and columns of Palmyra 
had been taken. We again met, at nine o'clock, 
at breakfast, and I found his cup of satisfaction 
was full to overflowing. It is not easy to carry 
the full cup with dignity. He had no eyes for 
my bag of partridges, orears for my story of 
the wondrous quarries. 

When breakfast was over, he drew from his 
pocket a red silk handkerchief, and calling us 
around, began very mysteriously and deliber- 
ately to unfold it. 

“There!” said he, disclosing a little ivory 
figure, “look at that. It is pure Grecian of the 
best period. See the expression, the feeling, the 
spirituality of that idol. I have little doubt 
that it once belonged to Zenobia, and one can- 
not wonder that the lovely woman worshipped 
so lovely an object.” 

Our ladies thronged around the fortunate 
finder, to examine the beautiful idol. I was 
waiting for my turn to get a sight of the won- 
derful work of art, when my niece exclaimed : 

“Why, you goose, it’s the head of your own 
umbrella!” 

He turned on her with a look of scorn, and 
I thought he would have struck her to the 
ground. Then a most unsympathetic laugh 
burst from the whole party. He became ashy 
pale, as if he were about to faint. Before the 
laughter ceased he had scattered all his collec- 
tion on the sand, kicking the things about. 
Then he rushed out of the 1 tent, without speak- 
ing a word, and disappeared among the ruins. 

‘The demand for antiquities had stimulated 
the supply. The Palmyrans, aided, I believe, 
by my friend’s dragoman, had stolen the handle 
of his umbrella and sold it to him for ten times 
its weight in gold. That transaction completely 
cured him of the archeological fever. He 
bought no more antiques, and declined to look 
at those purchased by us or offered for sale by 
the natives, and he took no further interest in 
our explorations. His one and only desire 
seemed to be to get away from Palmyra.— 
Wright's Palmyra and Zenobia. 


A Lipset Rerutep.—A certain paper pub- 
lishes a sermon by a certain preacher, who, 
whatever his spirit may be, has become notori- 
ous for a careless and bitter tongue. In that 
sermon is this passage, “ If Christ should come 
to the churches, he would find Bishop William 
Taylor supporting the Methodist missions in 
Africa by means of a trade in tobacco with the 
natives.”” He who knows all things knows that 
this statement is false. When Bishop Taylor 
first went to Liberia, the only small currency 
in use in portions of the Kroo coast was leaf 
tobacco. ‘Two of our Methodist missions used 
it in the purchase of rice for absolute needs and 
for the landing of supplies sent from New York. 
Then Bishop “Taylor introduced laundry soap 
as small currency, and his son, Ross Taylor, 
has sent, from a firm in this city, from three to 
five tons at a single shipment, fair quality and 
full weight, eight and sixteen ounces to the bar, 
to serve the purpose of currency. No tobacco 
has been used in trade since the time when the 
stations were opened and the missionaries said 
it was a case of necessity. None of our mission- 
aries have used it personally, and the heathen 
are required to renounce its use before they are 
admitted into the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Africa. 

It is a pity that some reformers appear to 
count truth as of no importance to their cause. 


Exchange. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Aurora Borealis in British America.—It was 
while we were camped here, that we first saw 
that most wonderful of all the beauties of na- 
ture, the aurora borealis. The sun had set with 
unusual splendor, the light and vaporous clouds 
holding for long a thousand shades of scarlet, 
orange and gold. But no sooner was the last 
ray gone than pale streaks of green shot hori- 
zontally down the sky, and then quivered and 
passed from side to side, like luminous hang- 
ings in the wind. First one, then another, of 
these would appear, and then a score, the in- 
tensity of light changing from one end to an- 
other of the streak, and all passing and repassing 
each other with endless and entrancing activity. 
It was a most striking and glorious sight to see 
half of the dome of heaven ablaze with the 
shifting, dancing fires, the more so as the color, 
a pale apple green, seemed so unusual in the 


sky.— Travels in the Muskeg. 


Shooting Rapids on the Frazer River—The 
Frazer River, which is in many places nearly 
a mile broad, narrows as one approaches the 
rapids. Far ahead you can hear a low, muffled 
roar, and already the water begins to pull at 
the canoe. It seems as though the water itself 
had become thicker and denser. This iz one’s 
first sensation. As you approach, the roar be- 
comes louder and more ominous, and it seems 
as if the river dropped out of sight over a fall. 
Now and again you can see white breakers 
surging fur a moment above this miniature ho- 
rizon. Meanwhile the stream runs faster and 
faster, but you paddle to the shore, and get out 
upon the rocks. Now comes the most unpleas- 
ant time of all, for there is no action or move- 
ment to distract your thoughts, and the more 
you look at the rushing water the less you like 
it. Below you the river dashes madly between 
high wails of rock, humming and roaring, as the 
immense volume crushes into the narrow space. 
We stood and watched it, planning out our 
road, how we would go the right here, and the 
left there, and where we would pass the high 
rock which stood in the middle of the passage. 
On the farther shore were two wooden crosses, 
which the pious natives had erected to some 
unfortunates who had been drowned in the 
rapid. Our head canoe-man cut some tobacco 
from a plug, whilst his hand shook with ex- 
citement. He had a little English, but his re- 
marks were not cheerful. “Awful bad cafion,’ 
he would say, “awful bad! Drown ’em all— 
the—time. Yes, Syewash drown ’em. Six white 
men—drown ’em—awful bad—’fraid I lose de 
whole lot of you.” Then we returned to our 
canoes and took our places, stowing our baggage 
as low as we could in the boat. Our steersman 
stood in the stern, and we all paddled out into 
the stream. The first rule in shooting rapids is 
always to keep the canoe moving faster than 
the water, otherwise you can get no steerage- 
way, and will soon be swamped. Therefore we 
paddled forward to the white line of spray as 
fast as we could. Suddenly the canoe shot away 
down the stream, as it touched the head of the 
rapid, and in a moment we were tearing along 
in the roar of the waters. The steersman, stand- 
ing up, threw himself from side to side, and 
strained on his paddle, whilst the boat leaped 
to right and left, as the current altered. Never 
have I seen anything so wildly exciting. We 
toiled and straggled, bent over our paddles, 
whilst the waters seemed to leap and yell, and 
the steersman shouted his orders between his 
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gasps for breath. The rocks flew past us, and 
the waters eddied back from the cliff so that 
we were thrown half across the river at every 
turn. Then, slowly, the roar grew less, and 
after a while we came to a sort of whirlpool, 
where the water slung round in still, oily curls, 
and sucked in the middle like a half-emptied 
basin. Here and there the current ran swiftly 
across the bed of the river from shore to shore, 
and even met us as we came down the streain. 
In some places the river was many feet higher 
than in others, and so, silent and treacherous, 
the rapids at last calmed down, and we floated 
in smooth water, some miles below. The Indians 
laughed the short laugh they always indulge in 
after danger, and then we rested from paddling 
and watched the other boat pitching and strug- 
gling in the foam behind us.—Journey in the 


Muskeg. 














































































































For * THE FRIEND.” 
Waiting on the Lord. 


Waiting on the Lord is one of the essential 
duties of a servant of Christ. During this time 
of probation portions of work may be allotted 
and duties imposed, the end and purpose of 
which may not at the time be fully compre- 
hended by the servant, which nevertheless being 
done, yield the peaceable fruit of righteousness, 
and of which it may be said, as the Lord said to 
Peter, “ What I do thou knowest not now, but 
thou shalt know hereafter” (Jobn xiii: 7), and 
that servant dwelling in that humility which 
Christ gives, having done all that was required 
of him, returns to his place of waiting, account- 
ing himself but a weak and unprofitable ser- 
vant. Imbued with the mind of Christ, his soul 
cries, “My delight is to do thy will, O God,” 
and he patiently awaits every manifestation of 
that will, prayerfully seeking for a willingness 
and ability to do the same acceptably to God ; 
which receiving, he cheerfully performs. This 
reverent waiting upon God is an essential pre- 
requisite to true worship; for “God is a Spirit, 
and they who worship Him must worship Him 
in Spirit and in Truth ;” and, as the fire had to 
be taken from the altar of burnt offering, where- 
with incense was offered within the tabernacle 
(Lev. ix: 24; x: 1), so under the new covenant 
in the tabernacle, which God hath pitched and 
not man, must those who by Christ are made 
kings and priests to God his Father, take of the 
Spirit of Him who was made of God a sacrifice 
for sin, who being dead yet ever liveth, a High 
Priest after the order of Melchisedec; and for 
this purpose God giveth to every man a mani- 
festation of his Spirit that each may profit 
thereby. David well kuew this spiritual wor- 
ship. Said he,“ Truly my soul waiteth upon 
God; from Him cometh my salvation” (Ps. 
Ixii: 1). Again he exhorts, “ Rest in the Lord 
and wait patiently for Him” (Ps. xxxvii: 7), 
and though he had ready access to the outward 
tabernacle at all times in a ritual service, this 
could not satisfy the longing of his immortal 
soul in its hungering and thirsting after right- 
eousness. He felt his need of that Divine food 
and drink which alone nourishes up to life 
eternal, saying, “ My soul thirsteth for the living 
God; when shall I come and appear before 
God” (Ps. xlii: 2). Of this bread of life 
speaks Jesus, “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
except ve eat the flesh of the Son of man, and 

drink his blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso 
eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath 
eternal life; and I will raise him up at the last 
day. For my flesh is meat indeed and my blood 
is drink indeed. He that eateth my flesh and 


































































































































































































































































































































































































drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me and I in 
him. 
I live by the Father, so he that eateth me, even 
he shall live by me. 
came down from heaven; not as your fathers 
did eat manna in the wilderness and are dead ; 
he that eateth of this bread shall live forever ” 
(John vi: 53-58). As then the manna or bread 
that came down from heaven was eaten by the 
Jew outward, so doth the Jew inward live by 
Him who comes down frcm heaven. 
the flesh eating carnally died, the second in the 
spirit, eats spiritually and never dies. And He 
who now cometh down from heaven in spirit is 
the same who came down in the days of the 
apostles, took upon Him the body prepared by 
the Father, wherein he did that Father’s will, 
and after having, through the Eternal Spirit, 
poured out his life fur our life, rose again from 
the dead, ascended and was glorified with that 
glory which he had from the beginning. 


access to Him, and the necessity of waiting for 
his coming, in order to offer to him acceptable 
worship. Adam communed with God and knew 
his will, yet by not abiding in his counsel, par- 
leyed with sin, and through the weakness of the 
flesh, fell. 
blessing his children exclaimed, “ I have waited 
for thy salvation, O Lord.” And his life declares 
how he had abode in the patience of the saints. 
Joseph, too, through the discipline of the cross, 
endured without murmuring his grievous wrongs 
from others, and was thus prepared humbly to 
act under God as the deliverer of his people 
and of Egypt. 
the wilderness, it having been revealed to him 
that God would by his hand redeem his people. 
For forty days and nights he waited on God 
in Mount Sinai, but the Israelites, impatient, 
waited not for their lawgiver, and though re- 
membering their deliverance from Egypt under 
his hand, ascribed that glory to a god of their 
own imagination, a fit symbol of those who in 
their own will and own time perfurm voluntary 
worship which the Lord calls not for at their 
hand. The prophets tell us time and again how 
they waited for the word of the Lord, and the 
prophet Amos declares, “ Behold, the days come, 
saith the Lord God, that I will send a famine in 
the land, not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for 
water, but of hearing the words of the Lord” 
(Amos viii: 2). 


listen, and all who are of the church are “ called 
of God to be saints,” and if when sinners they 
heard God’s call, will they not now they are 
God’s servants, much more hear his word if 
they reverently wait upon Him and listen? 
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As the living Father hath sent me and 


This is that bread which 


The first in 


The Lord very early taught man the way of 


Jacob by the spirit of prophecy in 


Moses for forty years abode in 


Now they who would hear must attentively 


Isaiah says, ‘‘ Hearken unto me, my people, and 


give ear unto me, O my nation, for a law shall 


proceed from me, and I will make my judgment 


to rest for a light of the people” (Ixi: 4), and 
again, “ For since the beginning of the world 


men have not heard, nor perceived by the ear, 
neither hath the eye seen, O God, beside thee, 
what he hath prepared for him that waiteth 
for him ” (Ixiv: 4), and to this the apostle adds 
this comment, “ but God hath revealed them to 
us by his Spirit” (1 Cor. ii: 10). And on be- 
half of the Corinthians, Paul thanks God for 
his grace which was given unto them by Jesus 
Christ, so that they came behind in no gift; 
waiting for the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

It is now then, in these last days, wherein 


God has promised to pour out abundantly of his 


spirit on his people, and wherein Christ gives 
gifts unto his church, and dwells in them and 


they in Him, that we may with confidence look 
for his presence, and patiently await his com. 
ing in our midst. 
prayer for the Ephesians “ that God would give 
unto them the spirit of wisdom and revelation, 
in the knowledge of his will” (i: 17), and for 
the Thessalonians “ May the Lord direct your 
hearts into the love of God, and into the patient 
waiting for Christ” (2 Thess. iii: 5). 











































“praise is comely to the upright.” 
waiteth for the Lord,” till He pour out the 
spirit from on high. 
with the spirit and the understanding. “ The 
prayer of the upright is God’s delight” (Prov. 
xv: 8), for such pray always in the spirit. And 
this true spirit of prayer or praise is the unction, 
the holy fire, whose presence is indispensably 
necessary to render the sacrifice acceptable. 
Neither will that gracious God, who knoweth 
what his children have need of, before they ask 
Him, withhold the spirit of prayer and suppli- 
cation from such as in sincerity and truth seek 
his face, and hearkening to the voice of his 
word, keep his commandments. 


several talents till He come. 
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So does the apostle make 


Let not then any be discouraged because the 


way is long, because trials and crosses abound; 
remember the hotter the furnace the finer the 
gold. 
delayeth his coming, and trespass like Saul or the 
Israelites in the wilderness. Such is the worship 
of Baal, where the worshippers in a formal ser- 
vice, without waiting for the movings of God’s 
spirit, say, “ Lord, Lord,” but they know not 
whether He heareth or not; but “ we know that 
if any one be a worshipper of God, and doeth 
his will, him He heareth” because he doeth 
those things that are pleasing to Him. 
whoever abideth and walketh in the Spirit of 
Christ, the Son, him the Father heareth alway, 
for “the Spirit maketh intercession for the saints 
according to the will of God.” 


Neither let any sin, saying, the Lord 


And 


It is good to sing praises to the Lord, for 
“ Our soul 


Let these praises be then, 


But whilst we rejoice in the light and liberty 


in the spirit, which God hath graciously vouch- 
safed to us in the knowledge of his will, we 
dare not uncharitably deny God's grace and 
mercy to those who may as yet be found labor- 
ing under forms and ceremonies, devised, taught 
and practised by men, for though Jerusalem 
was the place where under the law men ought 
to worship, yet did not the Lord despise the 
woman of Samaria, who believing in Him, He 
made to be one of the first and most successful 
ministers of the gospel of Jesus Christ; and 
though to the free-born citizen of Zion, born 
among God’s people, and brought up from ehild- 
hood in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, 
the way may seem plain, it often is at no small 
sacrifice, and through long and painful exer- 
cises and doubts, by which others are led into 
the freedom, light and love of the true Chris- 
tian. God's rule of equity is “To whom much 
is given, much shall be required.” 


May we all 
then receive grace faithfully to occupy our 
And if on our 
path the light of Truth has more clearly shone, 
to Him we owea greater debt of gratitude, which 
ealls for at our hands a more devoted service, 
W. W. B. 
Se 

I Know an elder brother who has been an 
inestimable blessing to all of his family. He 
and they were left orphans, and there were 
several young boys, as well as the girls, who 
had to be started in life. Without a murmur, 
in complete self-sacrifice of his own hopes and 
his own interests, this young man undertook 
the entire responsibility of his family. He gave 
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up all present thoughts of marrying or sur- 
rounding himself with the comforts and pleas- 
ures which might otherwise have been in his 
power. He regarded the younger orphans as 
his sacred charge, and even now is toiling on to 
supply them with the means and the opportu- 
nities of which they had been deprived by the 
joss of their parents. How invaluable is the 
work of such a young man in his home, how 
high the reward which his unselfishness should 
earn when his brothers and sisters rise up, and 
call him blessed! “ The essence of greatness,” 
says Emerson, “is the perception that virtue is 
enough.” “If the home duties be well per- 
formed,” so wrote Confucius twenty-five hun- 
dred years ago, “ there is no need to go afar to 
offer sacrifice."—Deacon Farrar in the Indepen- 
dent. 





Nor Reavy to Come 1x.—“I don't want 
tocome in! I don’t want to come in!” And 
the little fellow burst into tears and sobs, with 
his head against the gate post. It was just at 
dusk of a summer evening. He had been en- 
joying himself on his bicycle, and now his moth- 
er had called to him to come in for the night, 
as she stood with kindly look at the door of an 
attractive home, and spoke to him in loving 
tones. But he would not come in, and at every 
repetition of the warm invitation he moaned 
aud sobbed the harder. There were many little 
fellows in the city where he lived whose hearts 
were aching, at that very hour, because they 
had no home to go to for the night, and no loving 
voice proffered them a welcome. How strange 
that boy’s sorry reluctance! And yet how very 
human was his conduct! The loving Father 
speaks in tender voice invitingly to his children, 
asking them to come home and rest in his care, 
and they moan out: “I don’t want to come in! 
I don’t want to come in!” They would rather 
remain out in the night, seeking pleasure for 
the hour in their chosen enjoyment, than to find 
shelter and love in their Father’s home. The 
Father waits and calls, and the silly children 
refuse with tears his loving invitation.—S. 8. 
Times. 





Items. 


The British Friend of First Month says: “ Archi- 
bald Crosbie, with certificate from the Conserva- 
tive Yearly Meeting in Lowa. has visited Friends 
in Ayrshire and in Seotland generally, paying 
family visits in several places. He attended Cum- 
berland Quarterly Meeting and some meetings in 
that county. He intends revisiting Ayrshire.” 

The Unofficial American Epistle—We notice with 
satisfaction that the epistle addressed to American 
meetings with whom we do not correspond, has in 
several cases been cordially received. In Iowa, 
Western and Kansas (Conservative) Yearly Meet- 
ings it was read, and replies addressed in return, 
A report of the proceedings of the Iowa Yearly 
Meeting, held at West Branch, has been received. 
We extract Minute thirty-four: 

“ The committee appointed at a previous session 
to assist the clerk in preparing an acknowledgment 
of the reception of the document from London 
Yearly Meeting, produced the following, which is 
approved, and the clerk is directed to sign and 
forward it to its proper destination. 

“To London Yearly Meeting: 

“ DEAR FRIENDS :—Your valued communication 
tous has been received and read at this time. We 
can cordially reciprocate the expressions of loving 
interest which you have manifested for us. 

“The doctrines of Christian truth which you have 
expressed therein, we may acknowledge, are pre- 
cious to us, 

“We desire that you, with us, may individually, 
and as a section of the Church of Christ, be ever 
found faithful in upholding all the foundation prin- 
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ciples of our holy profession. May the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ be with you.” 

It is to be regretted that some informalities on 
our part, evidently unintentional, have operated 
prejudicially on some of the bodies addressed. The 
fact that the committee who had the matter in 
charge addressed the epistle to a correspondent 
instead of to “Ohio Yearly Meeting,” was Jatal to 
its reception in the Conservative Yearly Meeting 
there. When three bodies (as in Ohio), claim the 
same name they become very susceptible as to its 
use. Our Yearly Meeting certainly never con- 
templated throwing any such supposed deprecia- 
tion of their claim to the title of Friends upon the 
old fashioned Yearly Meeting there. We know 
that they are more like ourselves than those with 
whom we at present correspond. Their meeting 
seems to have been a good deal divided on the 
point. We feel sorry for the result, for our letter 
to them was the outcome of much exercise and 
labor here.— British Friend. 


The London Friend of First Month 3rd mentions 
that Jonathan E. Rhoads was at Northampton on 
the twenty-ninth of Twelfth Mo., 1895, attending 
the morning meeting, where he addressed the young 
men and women present upon the necessity of the 
inward work of Christ in the heart, through the 
operations of the Holy Spirit, urging all to a wil- 
ling surrender. Our friend proceeded to Welling- 
borough to attend the evening meeting there. 


Expulsion by a Masonic Lodge.—The most start- 
ling proot of the power of Masonry to pervert jus- 
tice in civil courts is the expulsion of Dr. F. C. 
Jackson, of Hartford, Conn., from his lodge. The 
affair has greatly aroused public sentiment against 
the lodge. Prominent Masons who see the drift of 
public sentiment against them are hastening to 
express their disapproval of the action of the lodge. 
Dr. Jackson, whose only crime was testifying as a 
principal witness in a civil court against a brother 
Mason, on trial for the crime of arson, has been 
expelled from the lodge, charged with “ gross un- 
Masonic conduct, unbecoming aman and a Mason, 
which if permitted to go unrebuked and unpun- 
ished, was liable to bring the good name of the in- 
stitution into disrepute and cast a shadow over the 
fraternity of the city and state; that the said Jack- 
son had wilfully committed perjury in making 
public a pretended confession confided to him by 
Bro. M. R. Griswold, purporting that he, Bro. 
Griswold, had committed a crime, that of arson, 
which if prosecuted and proved would consign the 
said brother to the State prison for a term of years ; 
that Jackson had violated his solemn obligation in 
divulging the secrets of a brother given to him in 
his Masonic character.” 

Dr. Jackson will appeal his case to the Grand 
Lodge of Connecticut, and meanwhile pending his 
appeal he will be debarred from the privileges of 
a Mason. His case affords most convincing proof 
that Masonic jurisprudence prohibits a Mason from 
testifying in a court of justice against a Mason ac- 
cused of crime. 

Masons are sworn to conceal each other’s crimes. 
The Masonic system defies and antagonizes our 
civil courts. In the language of Thomas Smith 
Webb, a high Masonic authority, “No law of the 
land can atfect it; no anathema of the church 
weakens it; it is irrevocable.” 

Free-born American citizens, shall we tamely 
submit to have this oath-bound, secret despotism 
override our courts of justice, and trample the law 
under foot in the interests of a clan?—Christian 
Cynosure. 















A Kixp Hearr.—In a beautiful little city 
on the banks of Lake Pepin, Minnesota, there 
lives a dear old doctor known far and near for 
his genial nature and kindness of heart. The 
doctor is one of Minnesota’s oldest settlers, and 
having made a study of natural history, the 
birds, animals and fish of this State are known 
to him by name and habit. Recently the writer 
had the pleasure of viewing his specimens, after 
which he was taken to see points of historic in- 
terest, and finally to see the doctor’s home,—an 
old-fashioned house with vines and flowers be- 
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tween it and the lake. The little garden was 
well kept, but in the back yard there was a 
growth of hemp in every unoccupied spot. The 
doctor seeming to realize that this ugly weed 
needed some apology, remarked: “I raise it for 
my birds; next winter I will place it, a branch 
at a time, on the coal shed there, and you should 
see the little fellows coming to the feast, hun- 
dreds of them from the snowy fields and woods 
and hedges. I raise all the hemp I can for them 
each year, it is such a pleasure to see the little 
creatures at their banquet.” The genial doctor’s 
face glowed with pleasure at the thought, and 
although nothing more was said the writer knew 
why this old man had found such pleasure in 
natural history, and why he had such a wide 
circle of loving friends. A heart so kind that 
it loved the least of God’s creatures could not 
do otherwise than gain friends. — Our Dumb 
Animals. 
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George Fox mentions in his Journal that “As 
I was walking in a field on a First-day morning, 
the Lord opened to me, ‘that being bred at 
Oxford or Cambridge was not enough to make 
a man fit to be a minister of Christ.’ ” 

In accordance with this opening, Friends have 
ever held the doctrine, that Gospel ministry is 
a Divine gift, conferred by the Head of the 
Church upon those whom He has prepared and 
qualified for the service by the work of his Spirit 
on their hearts. The bestowal of this gift is the 
one essential requisite, and this the Lord confers 
on rich and poor, learned and ignorant, the in- 
tellectually strong and the intellectually weak. 
From Him comes the power and to Him be- 
longs the prai-e. 

Most denominations of professing Christians 
take a different view of the ministry; and as 
they appoint persons who are expected to preach 
at stated times, whether they receive a Divine 
qualification or not, they naturally look for those 
whose intellectual abilities and literary training 
will enable them to prepare discourses that may 
interest their auditors, 

The crowning glory of Christian ministry is 
the Divine power that accompanies it, by which 
only can the soul be truly edified. The effi- 
ciency of the minister depends not on his learn- 
ing and ability, but on the measure of this life. 
The Apostle Paul says that his preaching was 
* not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but 
in the demonstration of the Spirit and power.” 

It need not bea matter of surprise, therefore, 
that persons of very ordinary capacity and of 
but little education, have, at times, when under 
the influence of the Divine anointing, been led 
to speak in a strain of eloquent sublimity, far 
beyond their natural abilities, and to use ap- 
propriately, language of which, at other times 
they scarcely knew the meaning. 

Thomas Brown, who removed from England 
to Philadelphia, about the beginning of last 
century, and followed the business of a baker, 
was a man of this stamp. It is reported that 
the celebrated George Whitefield, when in Phila- 
delphia, attended a meeting among Friends, in 
the hope of hearing him. In this he was not 
disappointed, and afterwards in expressing his 
great admiration of the discourse, he said, he 
felt himself as a mere child to him. 

His friends say of him, “ Though a man of 
no literature, yet he was often led into sublime 
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matter.” This is illustrated by a memorandum 
he left of a meeting at Kennett, of which he says: 

“My soul was so “bended towards the people, I 
could scarcely leave them, being engaged in a 
stream of the ministry to extol the divinity of 
that religion that is breathed from heaven, and 
which arrays the soul of its possessor with de- 
grees of the Divinity of Christ, and entitles them 
to an eternal inheritance.” It also introduces a 
language intelligible only to the converted souls 
who have access to the celestial fountains.” 

So far from intellectual training being a help 
to a minister, it may prove a snare, if its pos- 
sessor is tempted to trust to it, and is thus drawn 
away from a close attention to and dependence 
upon the motions of the Spirit of Christ. 


























SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—On First Month Ist, 1896, the 
Treasury official circulation statement placed the stock 
of gold in the country at $618,205,000. Mint Director 
Pearson estimates that to-day there is $930,000,000 of 
gold in the United States. If these figures are correct 
there is $312,000,000 of gold in trust companies, pri- 
vate banks and in the pockets of the people. 

The United States Treasury gold reserve, at the 
close of business on First Month 27th, stood at $50,- 
533,513. There were deposited at New York $1,000,- 
000 in gold, and $131,400 were withdrawn on that day. 

Congressman George L. Wellington has been elected 
to the United States Senate by the Maryland General 
Assembly. 

The Mississippi Legislature has elected Congressman 
H. D. Money to the U.S.Senate. Ina recent speech 
the new Senator says: “I shall not yield to the war 
spirit which seems to have swept like a wave over the 

nation. In my humble judgment the most unhappy 
consequences would follow a war between our country 
and Great Britain, the two great English-speaking 
nations. With the United States and Great Britain 
determined upon peace no other pation is powerful 
enough to make war with another if they forbid it.” 

A Denison, Texas, despatch says that ail of the offi- 
cials of the Choctaw Nation convened at Tuscoma on 
the 22nd of First Month, to consider ways and means 
to prevent the allotment of lands and the breaking up 
of tribal relations. n address issued to the Five 
Civilized Tribes declares that as a people they are 
threatened with annihilation and that the situation 
has been misrepresented by the Dawes Commission. 

The Southern States Magazine, of Baltimore. publishes 
reports from over 500 correspondents in all parts of 
the South as to the financial condition of farmers. 
“These reports show that Southern farmers as a class 
are less burdened with debt than they have been at 
any previous time since the war.” 

Secretary Olney has 1e-eived a despatch from Min- 
ister Terrell of Constantinople, to the effect that the 
Red Cross will not be recognized, but such persons as 
Minister Terrell may designate will be permitted to 
distribute relief. 

John Alden’s house at Duxbury, Mass., which was 
built in 1650, and in which he lived during the latter 
part of his life, is now occupied by the ninth John 
Alden in direct descent from the famous magistrate 
of Plymouth colony. 

A vein of salt, 300 feet thick, “the richest in the 
world,” is said to have been discovered under the town 
of Little Liver, Rice County, Kansas, at a depth of 
500 feet. 

E. H. Potts, of Union County, Ga., passed through 
Blue Ridge a few days ago en route to Atlanta, with a 
white coon that was caught in the Coosa Mountains 
last Eighth Month. The Post says this is the only 
white coon on record. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 524, which 
is 13 less than the previous week and 36 more than 
the corresponding week of last year. Of the whole 
number, 283 were males and 241 females: 88 died of 
pneumonia; 47 of consumption; 44 of heart disease ; 
22 of bronchitis; 21 of apoplexy ; 21 of old age; 18 
of diphtheria; 18 of cancer; 17 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels; 14 of Bright’s disease; 14 of 
marasmus ; 11 of membranous croup ; 11 of congestion 
of the lungs; 11 of inanition; 11 of nephritis; 9 of 
paralysis, and 9 of measles. 

Markets, &c. — U. 8. 2’s, 96 a 98; 4’s, 1907, reg., 108 
a 109}; coupon, 1084 a 110}; 4’s, 1925, reg., 113.115}; 
coupon, 114 a 116}; 5’s, reg., 111 a 112}; coupon, 113 
a 113}; currency 6’s, 100 a 107. 
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THE FRIEND. 


Corton. 
;cets. per pound for middling uplands. 
Frep. — Spot bran ruled weak and ranged from 


$12.50 to $13.25 per ton for winter in bulk and spring 
in sacks. 


FLour.— Winter super, $2.35 a $2.50; do., an 


$2.60 a $2.85 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3. 20 a $3.2 

do., do., straight, $3.35 a $3.50 ; Western winter, aon 
$3.25 a $3.40; do., do., 
do., patent, $3.60 a $3.75; 
do., straight, $3.25 a $3.40; do., patent, $3.40 a $3.70; 


straight, $3.40 a $3.60; do., 
spring, clear, $2.80 a $3.20; 


do., favorite brands, $3. 80° a $4. 00; city mills, extra, 
$2.50 a $2.75; do., clear, $3.25 a $3.40; do., straight, 
$3.40 a $3.60: . do., patent, $3.75. a$4.00. Rye Fiour. 
—Choice Penn’a, $2.65 per bbl. BuckwuHeEat Fiore. 
—Good to choice, $1.20 a $1.35 per 100 pounds. 
GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 72} a 733c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 34 a 34} 

No. 2 white oats, 25 a 25}c. 

Beer CatrLe.—Extra, none here; good, 44 a 4}c.; 
medium, 4a 4}c.; common, 3} a 3$c. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.—Extra, Sia 4c.; good, 3} a 3he.; 
medium, 24 a 3c.; common 13 a 2}e. Lambs, 35 a dhe, 

Hoas.—6} a 6c. for Western and 5} a 5je. for State. 

ForrEIGN.—Prince Henry of Battenberg, the hus- 
band of the Princess Beatrice of England, died on 
First Month 20th, on board the British cruiser Blonde, 
which was conveying him from Cape Coast Castle to 
Madeira. The cruiser put in at Sierra Leone, and 
cabled the news of the prince’s death to England. 

A Constantinople despatch to the Pall Mall Gazette 
says that an offensive and defensive alliance has been 
concluded between Russia and Turkey. 

Parliament will assemble in less than three weeks. 
The United Press representative in London predicts 
that before that time the evidence of the existence of 
a Russo-Turkish compact will become so complete 
that further denials will be impossible. In the Min- 
isterial circle it is believed that Sir Philip Currie, the 
British Ambassador to Turkey, will be recalled soon, 
and that this action is due to the fact that he has been 
over-reached and discredited in Constantinople. 

All the morning papers in London express their 
approval of a speech delivered the night of the 23rd 
by Joseph Chamberlain, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, at the dinner of the Birmingham Jewelers 
and Silversmiths’ Association. 

The Chronicle says that Chamberlain’s admission 
that Great Britain does not wish an inch of territory 
in America beyond what she already rightfully pos- 
sesses means that she formally accepts the Monroe 
doctrine. 

Sir John Lubbock, M. P., formerly president of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, speaking at a ban- 
quet given by the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
on the same night, dilated on the commercial aspects 
of the dispute. He estimated that the territory in 
dispute between Great Britain and Venezuela was not 
worth £500,000, while a war between the former and 
the United States would cost each country at least 
£200,000,000. Common sense, he added, forbade such 
a conflict. 

There are said to be 163,000 families in London 
living in single rooms. 

The Isle of Sheppey, according to the correspondent 
of a London contemporary, stands in serious danger 
of disappearing altogether. It is being gradually 
washed away by the sea. 

Theodore Runyon, American Ambassador to Ber- 
lin, died of heart failure on the morning of the 26th. 

It is reported that the Italians exploded the maga- 
zine and blew up the fortress at Makalle upon leaving 
the town. The Abyssinians are said to be disposed to 
march on Axum, in the State of Tigre. 

The Italian Government has decided to send 6,000 
additional troops to Abyssinia. The banks in Rome 
expect that the government will shortly call for a loan 
of 200,000,000 lire to meet the expenses of the cam- 





paign. 
It is stated that the winter in Asia Minor is un- 
usually severe. Heavy snow-falls and floods have 


blocked the roads, and travel is often impossible. 

The Japanese Government has decided to retain 
Corea within the sphere of its influence. 

Kilauea volcano is in active eruption. The fiery 
floods have suddenly returned after thirteen months 
of quiescence. The whole fearful display is on again 
ia full force. 

Lord Salisbury’s demand that Brazil should accept 
arbitration to decide the ownership of the Island of 
Trinidad has been definitely refused. The Argentine 
Republic has cancelled the English Cable Company’s 
concession, and has made common cause with Brazil. 

There are more than 200 lakes within the bound- 





—The market ruled quiet and steady on a} aries of Venezuela, one of the largest being 1,600 feet 


above the level of the sea. 

The New York Herald has a despatch from Ar- 
gentina of First Month 2ist. It states that the Goy- 
erument’s report for 1895 has been issued. It shows 
that 1,046,000 tons of wheat were exported. The ma- 
jor portion of the balance is for home use. There is 
only about 84,000 tons remaining to be exported, 
which dispels the rumor that a large quantity of the 
grain is awaiting shipment to Europe. The maize 
produced was 846,110 tons, of which 804,509 tons 
were shipped. Of the 81 ,812 bales of wool produced, 
only 3,924 bales went direct to the United States. 
There were 125,839 live steers, 477,121 sheep and 
1,968, frozen sheep exported. The major portion of 
it was sent to Europe. The wheat prospects for 1896 
indicate that the crop will fail to equal that of last 
season. 

Antonio Maceo, the insurgent Cuban General, has 
passed into the Province of Pinar del Rio, and is col- 
lecting taxes from the towns and planters. He has 
captured arms and ammunition. General Pando, the 
Spanish General, has offered a reward for horses, 
arms and ammunition taken from the Cubans. 

The Canadian Cabinet Ministers who recently re- 
signed have resumed office. Sir Charles Tupper, Sr, 
becomes Secretary of State. 





NOTICES. 


Frienps’ Institute Lyceum.—The next meeting 
will te held at 140 N. 16th Street, Sixth-day, First 
Month 3lst, at 8 P. M. 


W ANTED.—visiting governess, companion or moth- 
er’s help, by young Friend. Address M, 3419 Ham- 
ilton Street, W. Philadelphia. 


WanteEp.—A Friend with experience, would accept 
position as invalid nurse, or suitable situation of any 
kind. Please address, A. E., office of Toe Frrenp. 


Rooms AND Boarp in Friend’s family, 3419 Ham- 
ilton St., West Philadelphia. 





Westrrown BoarpinG Scnoot.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 

ZeEBEDEE Hatnes, Sup’t. 


Frrenps’ Setect ScHoou.— The next term will 
commence on Third-day, Second Month 4th, 1896. 
For information in regard to vacancies apply at the 
School office, or address the Superintendent, 

J. Henry Bart.ert. 


140 N. Sixteenth St. 





Diep, Tenth Month Sth, 1895, at the residence of 
her sister, Jael C. Chambers, in New Garden, Sv- 
SANNA R. Cooper, daughter of Joseph Cooper, for- 
merly of Sadsbury township, aged mm” -five years. 

, at his residence, in Rahway, N. J., Twelfth 
Month 9th, 1895, Isaac COLLINS STOKES, in the 
eighty-tirst year of his age, a beloved member and 
minister of Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meetin 
of Friends. Through the vicissitudes of a long a 
very active life, the sweet simplicity and purity of 
his Christian character shone ever brighter, making 
him a preacher of righteousness wherever he went, 
and though the Master's call came suddenly, his lamp 
was trimmed and burning. “ Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” 

First Month 2nd, 1896, Martua R. Ovt- 
LAND, wife of William C. Outland, aged seventy-one 
years and about ten months. She bore her short ill- 
ness with much patience. She was a beloved member 
and elder of Rich Square Monthly and Particular 
Meeting. A regular attender of meetings when able, 
and encouraged her children in the same. She was 
firmly attached to old-fashioned Quakerism, believing 
it to be primitive Christianity revived. We humbly 
trust and believe that, throngh redeeming mercy and 
grace, she has entered the home of the blessed. She 
said to one of her sons a short time before her de- 
parture, she saw nothing in her way. Our loss, we 
believe, is her eternal gain. 








WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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